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FOREWORD 


This  is  one  of  several  surveys  that  the  Foreign  Agricul- 
tural Service  has  made  of  the  cooperatives  in  foreign  coun- 
tries as  outlets  for  United  States  agricultural  products, 
especially  those  in  surplus  supply.  In  many  countries,  the 
cooperatives  are  among  the  leading  buyers  of  agricultural 
products  from  this  country.  Also,  many  of  them  develop 
trading  methods  peculiar  to  their  own  operations.  Thus, 
studies  of  them  as  customers  for  United  States  agricultural 
products  frequently  reveal  information  not  available  through 
general  market  studies. 

Earlier  studies  under  this  project  were  made  in  Western 
Europe  and  Canada,  and  basic  reports  were  published  on 
each.  These  are  "Buying  and  Selling  by  Cooperatives  in 
Western  Europe,  "  Foreign  Agricultural  Report  No.-  51,  July 
1950  (reissued  1953),  and  "Trade  with  the  Canadian  Cooper- 
atives, "  Foreign  Agricultural  Report  No.  71,  January  1953. 
Also,   several  supplements  have  been  made  to  these  basic 
reports. 

Japan  is  the  remaining  important  outlet  for  our  agricul- 
tural products  in  which  cooperatives  are  important  trade 
factors.  While  not  now  as  strong  as  those  of  either  Western 
Europe  or  Canada,  the  cooperatives  in  Japan  are  making  a 
comeback- -are  actually  in  a  trading  position  for  some  of  our 
products  and  are  worth  watching  as  potential  buyers  of  others 
in  the  future. 


Assistant  Administrator, 

Agricultural  Trade  Policy  andAnalysis: 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service 
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Agricultural  Trade  with  the  Cooperatives  of  Japan 


By  John  H.  Heckman, 
Farmer  Cooperative  Service 

Japan  is  an  important  customer  for  United  States  agricul- 
tural products.  In  fact,  it  is  second  among  the  five  top 
buyers.  Over  the  past  3  years  these  five  important  outlets 
have  been  the  United  Kingdom,  Japan,  Canada,  West  Ger- 
many, and  the  Netherlands. 

Naturally,  permanent  trade  must  go  both  ways.  So,  the 
United  States  market  is  also  an  important  outlet  for  many 
products  from  Japan.  These  products  have  been  largely  non- 
agricultural.  In  fact,  the  agricultural  imports  have  been 
negligible. 

Total  U.S.  exports  to  Japan  have  grown  over  the  past  few 
years;  agricultural  exports  have  been  (except  1956)  and  still 
are  the  most  important,  but  nonagricultural  exports  are 
gaining  fast. 

Over  the  5 -year  period  shown  in  tables  1  and  2  there  has 
been  approximately  a  50-percent  deficit  in  the  trade  balance. 
In  other  words,  during  this  period,  about  twice  as  many 
American  goods  have  been  sold  in  Japan  as  there  have  been 
Japanese  goods  sold  in  America.  This  deficit  has  gradually 
decreased  during  the  5-year  period,  but  was  about  38  per- 
cent in  1956.  An  offset  to  this  gap  in  the  two-way  commodity 
trade  between  the  two  countries  has  been  certain  noncom- 
modity  sources  of  earning  dollars.  Among  these  are  provid- 
ing shipping,  tourist  spendings,  and  expenditures  by  our 
armed  forces. 

With  the  probable  further  shift  in  dollar  balances  resulting 
from  defense  reassignments,  Japan  will  likely  be  looking 
more  to  dollar  markets  to  obtain  money  to  pay  for  goods  in 
those  areas.  So  the  two  countries  will  probably  be  of  in- 
creasing importance  to  each  other  as  trade  outlets. 

As  Japan  is  an  isolated  country,  with  many  people  and 
limited  natural  resources,  it  must  export  to  live.  It  must 
obtain  money  to  buy  the  foreign  goods  the  people  must  have. 
The  deficits  in  materials  needed  include  20  percent  or  more 
of  food  and  more  than  that  for  raw  materials  for  industry. 
Therefore,  Japan's  national  trade  policy  in  the  near  future 
can  be  expected  to  emphasize  exports,  encourage  domestic 
production  for  both  home  consumption  and  export,  and  hold 
imports  to  a  minimum.   This  protectionist  policy  will  result 
in  decreased  opportunities  for  trade  in  some  of  our  agricul- 
tural products  but  will,  no  doubt,  increase  them  for  others. 

Generally  the  Japanese  cooperatives  experienced  rather 
sweeping  reorganizations  as  part  of  the  post  World  War  II 
adjustment.  Also,  generally,  the  Government  now  recog- 
nizes cooperatives  as  a  self-help  device  for  individuals  and 
small  business.  As  a  result  programs  of  both  assistance  and 
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Table  1.— Value  of  United  States  agricultural  and 
nonagri cultural  products  exported  to 
Japan,  1952-56 


Item 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

Average 

Soybeans. . . . 

Inedible 

tallow. . . . 
Hides  (all). 

All  other 
agricul- 

1,000 
dollars 

176,053 
99,44-3 
26,750 
56,888 

10,141 
9,599 

2,394 

1,000 
dollars 

115,691 
72,095 
50,977 
47,839 

13,445 
15,508 

O  ,  H-JO 

10,995 

1,000 
dollars 

175,146 
70,782 
50,987 
48,683 

15,059 
10,951 

9,105 

1,000 
dollars 

121,191 
70,143 
57,409 
42,129 

16,923 
14,871 

6,277 

1,000 
dollars 

179,053 
64,643 
50,799 
774 

17,494 
17,674 
2,U  72 
7,803 

dollars 

153,427 
75,421 
47,384 
39,263 

14,612 
13,721 
7,955 
'  7,315 

41,160 

32,217 

31,047 

43,125 

48,195 

39,149 

Total  agri- 

U  U.JL  b  U_L  d_L  •  . 

HrdO  ,  /J.H- 

Jo  (  }dt£j> 

4-17 ,  OoU 

386,110 

391,507 

398,247 

Nonagri cul- 
tural com- 
modities . . 

191,608 

300,920 

259,096 

255,857 

495,808 

300,658 

Total 

exports . . . 

620,322 

668,143 

676,776 

641,967 

887,315 

698,905 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service. 

Table  2. --Value  of  Japanese  agricultural  and  nonagri cultural 
products  imported  into  the  United  States,  1952-56 

Item 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

Average 

Agricultural 
Nonagricul- 

1,000 
dollars 
37,852 

188,734 

1,000 
dollars 
33,563 

226,189 

1,000 
dollars 
36,987 

239,032 

1,000 
dollars 
41,965 

374,059 

1,000 
dollars 

41,059 
506,503 

1,000 
dollars 

38,285 
306,904 

226,586 

259,752 

276,019 

416,024 

547,562 

345,189 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service. 
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supervision  have  been  established.  Assistance,  in  general, 
consists  of  loans  and  grants,   research,  counsel,  and  guid- 
ance. Supervision  generally  consists  of  audits  and  inspec- 
tions of  performance. 

The  four  general  classes  of  cooperatives  in  Japan  now  do 
international  trading  or  are  potentially  in  position  to  do  so. 
These  are  the  agricultural  cooperatives,  the  fishing  cooper- 
atives, the  small  and  medium-size  business  cooperatives, 
and  the  consumers'  cooperatives.  All  these  fit  into  the  re- 
organization and  supervision  pattern  described  above.  By 
United  States  standards  many  of  these  cooperatives  appear 
weak.  However,  they  are  making  progress.   The  greatest 
progress  is  being  made  by  the  agricultural  and  fishing 
groups. 

In  tune  with  general  national  policy  of  expanding  foreign 
trade  in  the  dollar  area  a  number  of  Japanese  cooperatives 
are  interested  in  developing  foreign  business  and  will  work 
aggressively  to  develop  new  contacts. 

AGRICULTURAL  COOPERATIVES 

Agricultural  cooperatives  in  Japan  date  back  into  the  past 
century.  However,  a  general  reorganization  following  World 
War  II  established  them  according  to  a  national  pattern.  The 
official  Government  assistance  and  supervision  is  through 
groups  reorganized  into  the  national  pattern.  Some  organi- 
zations, well  established  before  the  war,  have  only  partially 
fitted  into  the  national  program.  Some  have  remained  inde- 
pendent. 

In  the  national  pattern,  the  community  multipurpose  coop- 
erative is  the  basic  unit.  Many  services  may  be  performed 
by  these  community  cooperatives  but  three  are  basic-- 
marketing,  purchasing,  and  credit.  About  12,000  of  these 
local  units  are  in  operation.  Each  of  the  46  Prefectures 
(States)  has  federations.  In  the  Prefecture  federations  many 
services  may  be  performed  but  four  are  basic:  marketing, 
purchasing,  credit,  and  cooperative  development. 

At  the  Prefecture  level  the  activities  divide  into  separate 
national  federations.  Federations  have  been  organized  for 
the  major  activities  such  as  marketing,  purchasing,  insur- 
ance, and  the  like.  In  theory  each  unit  performs  the  func- 
tions at  that  level  and  patronage  is  exclusive.  That  is,  the 
unit  association  performs  the  services  in  the  community  and 
passes  all  business  above  that  level  on  to  the  Prefecture 
federation.  However,  there  are  many  practical  variations  to 
this  theory. 
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Purchasing  Cooperatives 

National  Federation  of  Agricultural  Cooperative  Purchasing 
Associations  (Zenkoren) 
11,   1-Chome,  Yurakucho 
Chiyoda-Ku,  Tokyo 

This  federation  is  the  national  supplier  of  the  Prefectural 
purchasing  federations  which,  in  turn,   serve  the  unit  coop- 
eratives. In  line  with  Government  policy  regarding  certain 
agricultural  services  the  federation  is  providing,  its  busi- 
ness is  increasing.   The  current  volume  approximates  $200 
million  a  year.  The  most  important  item  purchased  is  ferti- 
lizer, followed  by  feeds.  The  current  federation  was  set  up 
in  the  late  1940' s,  but  a  national  federation  was  in  operation 
prior  to  that  time.  Thus,  while  the  national  federation  as  now 
operating  has  not  had  international  trading  experience  its 
predecessor  did. 

In  view  of  its  increasing  business,  the  federation  is  making 
plans  for  doing  some  of  its  international  purchasing  directly. 

Feed  grains.  -  -The  National  Federation  of  Agricultural 
Cooperative  Purchasing  Associations  is  increasing  its  feed 
purchases.  This  increase  includes  feeds  obtained  in  the 
United  States.  Currently  40,  000  metric  tons  of  United  States 
corn  are  being  used.  About  10,  000  tons  are  being  bought 
from  other  sources  such  as  Argentina,   Thailand,  and  China. 

Other  United  States  feeds  used  are  grain  sorghums  and 
wheat  bran.  About  3,  000  metric  tons  of  grain  sorghum  are 
being  used,  all  from  the  United  States.  This  volume  is  ex- 
pected to  increase.  Wheat  bran  is  obtained  from  a  number  of 
sources--United  States,  Argentina,  and  Canada.  United 
States  bran  is  preferred  and  more  would  be  used  if  obtain- 
able. 

Currently,  the  federation  is  obtaining  its  United  States 
corn  from  two  sources;  one,  direct  from  Government  pur- 
chases, and,  two,  from  Japanese  importers  who  have  re- 
ceived import  allocations. 

In  line  with  Japanese  Government  policy  of  encouraging 
domestic  production  of  livestock  and  dairy  products  and  the 
general  increase  in  business  of  the  cooperatives,  the  federa- 
tion expects  its  use  of  United  States  feeds  to  increase.  Thus, 
it  is  building  another  feed  mill  and  is  increasing  its  port 
storage.  It  is  expected  that  the  new  mill  will  increase  the  de- 
mand for  United  States  corn  by  4,  000  metric  tons  a  year,  or 
to  44,  000  metric  tons. 

The  federation  at  present  has  bonded  warehouses  in  the 
leading  ports.  Here  imported  corn  is  received  and  held  in 
bond,  pending  compliance  with  Government  requirements  re- 
garding mixtures  with  certain  native  feeds.  This  puts  the  fed- 
eration in  position  to  receive  imported  feed  directly.  It  is 
confident  it  can  qualify  as  a  direct  importer.  Thus,  with  its 
expected  inc  reased  volume  it  intends  to  do  so.  It  expects  to  buy 
cargoes  of  feed  c.  &  f.    (cost  and  freight)  Japanese  ports. 
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Fertilizer.  -  -The  National  Federation  of  Agricultural  Coop- 
erative Purchasing  Associations  handles  from  50  to  60  per- 
cent of  the  commercial  fertilizers  used  in  agriculture.  Both 
their  aggregate  and  proportional  volume  are  increasing.  The 
major  items  handled  are  acid  phosphate,  potash,  and  mixed 
fertilizers.   The  federation  has  no  mixing  plants  at  present 
but  with  increasing  volume  it  expects  to  build  some.   Then  it 
will  be  in  the  direct  market  for  rock  phosphate  and  potash.  It 
would  look  to  the  United  States  as  the  logical  source  of  rock 
phosphate. 

Insecticides.  -  -The  federation  estimates  that  its  members 
use  40  percent  of  the  agricultural  insecticides  used  in  the 
country  and  this  proportion  is  increasing.  Insecticides  are  on 
automatic  allotment  for  importing.  The  federation  could  be- 
come a  direct  importer.   Thus  it  is  interested  in  becoming 
the  distributor  of  insecticides  in  Japan  for  some  United 
States  insecticide  company. 

Marketing  Cooperatives 

National  Agricultural  Sales  Cooperative 
11,   1-Chome,  Yurakucho 
Chiyoda-Ku,  Tokyo 

The  National  Agricultural  Sales  Cooperative  was  organized 
in  1948  as  part  of  the  reorganization  plan  for  agricultural 
cooperatives.  It  is  the  national  organization  that  directs  the 
marketing  programs  for  the  Prefectural  federations  and  in 
turn  those  of  the  unit  cooperatives  and  the  farmers. 

Thus  the  national  sales  cooperative  is  the  center  of  many 
activities.  It  negotiates  with  the  Government  on  prices  and 
methods  of  handling  the  commodities  produced  and  distrib- 
uted under  Government  control.  Chief  among  these  is  rice. 

In  the  case  of  other  commodities  with  less  Government 
control,  this  cooperative  handles  marketing  at  the  national 
level,  including  selling  in  export  markets.  The  sales  coop- 
erative is  a  direct  exporter  and  sells  in  a  number  of  coun- 
tries, including  the  United  States.   The  only  product  being 
sold  in  the  United  States  at  the  present  time  is  canned 
oranges  (mandarins).  Larger  quantities  of  canned  oranges 
and  fresh  oranges  are  also  sold  in  Canada  and  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Only  a  small  amount  (5,  000  cases)  was  sold  in  the  United 
States  last  year.  Larger  orders  could  be  handled.  Sales  are 
made  c.  i.  f.  (cost,  insurance,  freight),  importing  country 
ports . 

Japanese  Federation  of  Horticultural  Associations 
1  -  Yamanoto-Cho,  Kanda 
Chiyoda-Ku,  Tokyo 

This  is  a  straight  commodity  marketing  federation  for 
fresh  and  processed  citrus.  It  markets  fruit  for  its  member 
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associations,  most  of  them  long  established.  It  was  organ- 
ized before  World  War  II  and  has  not  become  part  of  the  gen- 
eral plan  for  agricultural  cooperatives.  Thus  it  operates 
independently,  and  owing  to  its  long  trading  experience  has 
many  foreign  connections  and  substantial  export  allotments 
for  both  fresh  and  processed  citrus. 

The  federation  ships  large  quantities  of  both  fresh  and 
canned  mandarins  (oranges)  to  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada, 
and  other  foreign  countries.  It  has  both  brokerage  and  direct 
connections  for  canned  oranges  in  the  United  States.   Thus  it 
would  welcome  requests  for  quotations  from  these  or  new 
connections . 

The  usual  methods  of  trading  by  the  federation  are  c.  i.  f. 
or  c.  &  f.  ,  United  States  ports,  to  firms  with  established 
credit.   The  fruit  is  packed  in  11 -ounce  cans,  48  cans  a  case. 
To  attract  new  business,  the  federation  will  fill  initial  order s 
of  50  cases.  However,  it  considers  500  cases  a  practical 
minimum  order. 

National  Federation  of  Shiitake  (Mushroom)  Cooperatives 
Mitsui  Bldg.   1-2,  Muromachi,  Nihonbashi 
Chuo-Ku,  Tokyo 

The  National  Federation  of  Mushroom  Cooperatives  is  an 
organization  of  long  experience.  Like  the  citrus  federation  it 
is  strictly  a  commodity  type.  It  is  the  national  marketing 
organization  for  mushroom  cooperatives,  most  of  whom  have 
been  organized  for  some  time.  As  national  marketing  agent 
the  federation  handles  fresh,  canned,  and  dehydrated  mush- 
rooms. The  canned  and  dehydrated  ones  are  sold  abroad. 

The  federation  is  interested  in  expanding  its  outlets  for 
dehydrated  mushrooms  in  the  United  States.  Currently  it  is 
selling  about  one -tenth  of  the  dehydrated  mushrooms  shipped 
from  Japan  into  the  United  States.   This  averages  about  100 
tons  a  year. 

The  major  reason  for  seeking  new  outlets  is  the  increasing 
competition  from  Communist  China  in  the  markets  of  Asia. 
The  quality  of  the  Chinese  mushrooms  is  lower  but  so  is  the 
price.  So  this  increases  the  federation's  interest  in  Western 
markets. 

The  federation  reports  that  its  products  are  officially 
graded  for  export  and  thus  quality  can  be  assured.  The 
standard  export  container  is  a  30-kilo  box  of  about  8  cubic 
feet.  The  mushrooms  are  packed  in  bulk  with  stems.  Any 
number  of  these  boxes  would  constitute  an  order. 

The  federation  is  also  anxious  to  expand  its  outlets  to  in- 
clude self-service  stores.  Thus  it  is  preparing  special  ex- 
port containers  designed  for  the  self-service  trade.  These 
boxes  contain  100  one -pound  retail  packages  of  dehydrated 
mushrooms  with  labels  in  English.  Orders  can  also  be  filled 
for  whole  mushrooms,   stemmed,  or  stemmed  and  sliced. 
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FISHERY  COOPERATIVES 


Fish  Products 

National  Federation  of  Fishery  Cooperative  Associations 
No.   12,  Chome,  Kojimachi, 
Chiyoda,  Ku,  Tokyo 

The  federation  is  the  national  marketing  and  purchasing 
agent  for  the  fishing  cooperatives  of  Japan.  Many  products 
are  handled,  both  nationally  and  internationally.  However, 
this  discussion  will  be  limited  to  activities  and  commodities 
of  interest  to  agricultural  groups  in  the  United  States; 
namely,  fish  meal,  vitamins,  and  fuel  oils. 

The  fishery  cooperatives  have  made  a  strong  comeback 
since  World  War  II.  Some  of  the  organizations  have  long- 
standing programs.   The  federation  reports  that  in  1936  the 
cooperatives  produced  718,000  metric  tons  of  fish  meal.  Of 
this,  67,  500  tons  were  exported.  In  1953,  total  production  by 
the  cooperatives  was  95,  600  metric  tons;  in  1954,   103,  700; 
and  in  1955,   141,  500  tons.  So  they  are  gaining. 

Owing  to  increased  emphasis  on  the  use  of  home  feeds  and 
the  increasing  volume  taken  by  the  farm  purchasing  associa- 
tions,  smaller  proportions  of  the  fish  meal  production  have 
been  available  for  export.   The  federation  reported  3,  500  tons 
sold  to  exporters  in  1956  or  about  one -fifth  of  the  total  Jap- 
anese exports.  The  major  portion  went  to  West  Germany. 

If  the  upward  trend  in  production  continues  as  expected, 
the  federation  will  soon  be  doing  direct  exporting  of  fish 
meal.  In  fact,  it  feels  it  is  in  position  now  to  take  small 
orders  to  get  started.  Small  orders  as  low  as  50  tons  would 
be  considered  as  a  start- -though  larger  ones  would  be  more 
practical.  Terms  would  be  f.  o.  b.  ,  Japan  ports. 

Vitamin-A  oil.  --The  National  Federation  of  Fishery  Coop- 
erative Associations  is  selling  vitamin-A  oil  to  the  United 
States  and  could  increase  the  volume.  About  60  percent  of  the 
total,  or  the  highest  grades,  are  sold  for  medicine.   The  re- 
mainder is  sold  as  a  supplement  for  feeds.  The  federation 
would  welcome  additional  contacts  with  feed  mixers.  The 
vitamin  oil  for  supplementing  feeds  is  shipped  in  drums.  To 
get  started  with  a  new  account  the  federation  would  fill  a 
five-drum  order.  However,  it  considers  100  drums  a  prac- 
tical order. 

Fuel  oil.  -  -In  addition  to  marketing  fish  and  fish  products 
for  its  member  cooperatives,  the  federation  also  purchases 
supplies  needed  by  its  members.  One  of  the  major  supplies 
is  fuel  oil  for  the  fishing  boats.  About  20  percent  of  the 
national  total  of  fuel  oil  is  used  for  fishing,  or  about  200,  000 
metric  tons  a  year.  For  the  procurement  of  this  oil,  the 
federation  is  interested  in  a  connection  with  the  International 
Cooperative  Petroleum  Association. 
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SMALL  AND  MEDIUM-SIZE  BUSINESS  COOPERATIVES 


Cooperatives  of  this  type  have  no  counterpart  in  the 
United  States.  Japanese  Government  sponsorship  of  them 
arose  from  the  adjustments  following  World  War  II.  The 
national  objective  is  to  assist  small  and  medium-size  busi- 
nesses in  maintaining  their  competitive  position  with  large, 
integrated,  competing  industries. 

The  Government  assistance  is,  in  general,  similar  to  that 
for  agricultural  and  fishery  cooperatives.  This  is  chiefly  aid 
in  organization,  some  supervision,  and  approval  for  various 
types  of  credit  available  to  these  cooperatives. 

The  se  cooperatives  are  open  to  all  types  of  small  and  med- 
ium-size business.  A  top  limit  is  set  to  mark  the  line  be- 
tween medium  and  large  business.  Members  of  the  associa- 
tions are  small  manufacturers.  The  associations,  in  general, 
extend  conventional  trade  association  services,  buy  supplies 
and  raw  materials  for  their  members  to  use  in  their  plants, 
or  assist  in  selling  their  products. 

Although  these  cooperatives  operate  in  a  wide  variety  of 
industries,  comments  will  be  limited  to  those  that  manu- 
facture products  made  from  raw  materials  from  the  United 
States;  namely,  cotton,  tallow  for  soap,  and  soybeans  for 
both  curd  and  sauce. 

A  few  general  comments  apply  to  this  group  of  coopera- 
tives. As  a  group,  they  are  rendering  a  service  for  their 
members.  However,  it  is  questionable  whether  that  service 
is  sufficient  to  make  the  organizations  long-run  effective 
competitors  of  integrated  big  business.  This  opinion  is 
shared  by  officials  of  all  the  groups  with  whom  it  was  dis- 
cussed except  one.  It  was  also  expressed  by  leaders  of  coop- 
erative groups  not  discussed  here.  Owing  to  their  organiza- 
tion and  industry  position  some  of  these  cooperatives  could 
handle  United  States  commodities  directly.  However,  none 
of  them  has  immediate  plans  for  doing  so. 

Cotton 

Japan  Cotton  and  Staple  Fiber  Fabric  Industry  Federation 
8,  3-Chome,  Tsukiji 
Chuo-Ku,  Tokyo 

According  to  the  federation,  there  are  17,000  small  cotton 
textile  manufacturers  in  Japan.  Of  these,   15,000  operating 
355,  000  machines  belong  to  60  cooperatives.  The  federation 
estimates  that  the  members  of  these  60  cooperatives  weave 
about  50  percent  of  the  cotton  cloth  made  in  Japan. 

This  national  federation  is  really  a  council  or  trade  as- 
sociation. Its  services  to  the  member  associations  are 
mainly  technical  information  and  assistance,  and  assistance 
with  obtaining  loans. 
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The  individual  associations  buy  thread  from  the  spinners 
for  the  individual  weavers.  Evidently  this  is  the  extent  of  the 
services  contemplated.  About  80  percent  of  the  cotton  used 
is  from  the  United  States,  the  balance  from  India  and  Pakis- 
tan. The  United  States  cotton  is  considered  very  good  com- 
petitively. 

Soapmakers 

Federation  of  Soap  Manufacturers  Cooperative  Associations, 
Kanto  Region 

Taiyo  Bldg.  8.  2-Chome  Edubashi 
Nihonbashi,  Chuo-Ku,  Tokyo 

This  is  a  regional  federation  of  the  7  associations  of  soap- 
makers  in  the  Tokyo  area.   The  7  associations  have  50  soap 
manufacturers  in  their  membership.   The  national  organiza- 
tion is  a  trade  association.  So  this  regional  federation  is  the 
economic  unit  that  is  a  potential  trade  outlet  for  United  States 
tallow. 

According  to  the  federation,  of  the  approximately  100,  000 
metric  tons  of  United  States  soap  tallow  used  annually  in 
Japan,  about  55,  000  tons  are  used  by  the  cooperatives,  the 
balance  by  the  large  soapmakers. 

The  federation  is  in  a  good  position  to  extend  its  services 
to  its  members,  even  to  include  the  importing  of  tallow.  Its 
services  now  consist  of  relations  with  the  Ministry,  helping 
obtain  dollar  allocations  for  importing  tallow,  and  buying 
soap -making  supplies  other  than  tallow.   Thus  they  have  an 
economic  program  and  participate  in  obtaining  the  dollar 
allocations.   The  federation  states  that  the  organization  could 
become  a  direct  importer. 

At  present,  the  individual  local  associations  buy  their 
allocated  quantities  of  tallow  through  importers.  The  federa- 
tion pointed  out  that  as  the  local  associations  purchased  in 
small  quantities,  their  tallow  was  delivered  in  drums  rather 
than  bulk.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  price  in  drums  was 
higher,  but  that  the  quality  was  generally  better  than  the  bulk 
deliveries.   The  federation  further  mentioned  that  the  organi- 
zation was  represented  in  the  recent  negotiations  with  the 
National  Renderer's  Association.  It  reported  that  overall 
quality  of  tallow  from  this  country  was  fair  and  had  improved 
some  since  the  negotiations  with  the  United  States  National 
Renderer's  Association. 

The  federation  mentioned  it  would  be  advantageous  to  buy 
as  a  federation;  it  could  then  take  advantage  of  bulk  ship- 
ments. Also,    the  federation  mentioned  its  other  economic 
activities.   Thus,  it  is  in  position  to  buy  its  own  tallow,  when 
such  a  policy  is  determined. 
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Soybeans  Products 


Two  groups  of  small  and  medium-size  business  coopera- 
tives make  products  from  United  States  soybeans  - -the  soya 
sauce  makers  and  the  tofu  or  soya  curd  makers.  Both  of 
these  groups  perform  economic  services  for  their  members 
and  handle  negotiations  for  the  dollar  allocations  for  the 
beans.  They  mention  they  need  a  special  type  of  bean  and 
state  that  they  could  qualify  as  importers,  but  neither  is 
making  immediate  plans  for  doing  so. 

Japan  Shogu  (Soya  Sauce)  Association 
2,  2-Chome,  Kakigaracho 
Nihonbashi,  Cho-Ku,  Tokyo 

This  national  association  serves  about  6,  000  small  and 
medium-size  soya  sauce  makers.  Service  to  them  by  the 
national  is  through  the  46  Prefectural  (State)  associations. 

The  measure  of  the  Japanese  association  is  the  number  of 
employees  - -300  or  less  qualifying  a  manufacturer  for  mem- 
bership in  a  cooperative.  According  to  the  association  the 
6,  000  sauce  makers  that  make  up  its  membership  produce 
about  75  percent  of  the  soya  sauce  made  in  Japan.  Most  of 
the  remaining  25  percent  is  made  by  the  so-called  big  4,  the 
largest  employing  3,  000  workers. 

The  national  association  does  not  do  any  actual  buying  or 
selling.  It  performs  general  council  or  trade  association 
services.  In  addition  it  negotiates  for  the  dollar  allocations 
for  the  purchase  of  United  States  beans.  However,  when  the 
allocations  are  obtained,  they  are  turned  over  to  the  indi- 
vidual Prefectural  associations  which,  in  turn,  assign  them 
to  importers  who  buy  the  beans.   The  association  pointed  out 
that  it  could  become  an  importer  and  use  its  own  dollar  allo- 
cations but  had  made  no  plans  to  do  so.  It  also  pointed  out 
the  need  for  special  type  beans  for  sauce  making,  which  sug- 
gests a  further  benefit  from  establishing  its  own  market 
connections. 

All  Japan  Tofu  (Soya  Bean  Curd)  Makers  Cooperative 
Federation 

11,  3-Chome,  Hishikicho,  Kanda 
Chiyoda-Ku,  Tokyo 

Tofu  making  is  an  industry  of  small  businesses.  Thirty 
employees  are  about  the  top;  most  of  the  companies  are 
much  smaller.  According  to  industry  leaders,  it  will  remain 
small  business.   Thus  it  is  not  afraid  of  encroachments  from 
big  business.   The  reason  given  is  the  perishability  of  tofu, 
necessitating  its  being  made  near  where  it  is  to  be  consumed. 

The  tofu  industry  consists  of  40,  000  makers.  These 
makers  are  organized  into  local  associations.   The  locals  are 
served  by  a  federation  in  each  of  the  46  Prefectures.  The 
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Prefectural  federations  operate  500  branch  offices.  The 
Prefectural  federations,  in  turn,  are  served  by  the  national, 
fede  ration. 

In  addition  to  technical  advice,  market  development,  in- 
formation exchange,  and  insurance,  the  federation  negotiates 
for  the  dollar  allocations  for  the  purchase  of  beans  from  this 
country.  When  received,  the  allocations  are  turned  over  to 
importers  with  instructions  to  deliver  the  beans,  on  a  pro- 
portional basis,  to  the  Prefectural  federations. 

According  to  the  federation,  of  the  approximately  310,  000 
metric  tons  of  beans  used  by  the  tofu  industry  each  year, 
180,  000  tons  are  domestic,   100,  000  tons  are  from  the  United 
States,  and  30,  000  tons  are  obtained  from  Communist  China. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  federation  is  now  obtaining  the 
dollar  allocations  and  handling  other  economic  services,  it 
would  need  only  take  a  short  step  to  handle  its  own  import- 
ing. An  added  benefit  would  be  the  opportunity  to  establish 
connections  with  those  having  beans  adapted  to  tofu  making. 
The  officials  continually  stressed  the  limitation  to  the  indus- 
try of  having  to  use  "run  of  the  mill"  beans.  However,  in 
spite  of  this  opportunity,  no  immediate  plans  are  being  made 
to  expand  the  federation  program. 

CONSUMER  COOPERATIVES 

The  consumer  cooperatives  have  not  had  as  positive  as- 
sistance from  the  Japanese  Government  as  have  the  types  of 
cooperatives  discussed  earlier.  Government  assistance  has 
mainly  been  to  education  and  organization  and  in  the  form  of 
grants  that,  in  this  program,  goto  Prefectural  Governments. 
These^in  turn,  match  the  grants  and  make  loans  to  the  con- 
sumer cooperatives. 

There  are  many  excellent  individual  consumer  cooperative 
associations.  However,  when  viewed  as  a  national  distribu- 
tion machine,  that  machine  is  rather  weak.  Thus,  as  users 
of  United  States  consumer  goods,  as  is  common  in  Europe, 
the  immediate  potential  of  consumer  cooperatives  is  very 
limited.  However,  from  the  standpoint  of  trade  in  the  other 
direction,  certain  groups  that  are  members  of  the  Japanese 
Consumer  Cooperative  Union  have  products  they  would  like 
to  sell  in  the  United  States. 

Japan  Cooperative  Trading  Company 
27,   1  Chome,  Kanda  Jinbocho 
Chiyoda-Ku,  Tokyo 

The  Japan  Cooperative  Trading  Company  grew  out  of  the 
restrictions  of  the  Japanese  cooperative  law  and  the  modest 
membership  of  the  consumer  cooperatives.  As  is  the  case  in 
several  countries,  the  consumer  cooperative  law  in  Japan 
limits  cooperative  wholesalers  to  reselling  to  members  only. 
The  limited  membership  of  consumer  cooperatives  in  Japan 
relegates  such  a  wholesale  almost  to  a  paper  organization. 
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This  situation  prompted  the  Japanese  Consumers  Coopera- 
tive Union  to  organize  a  noncooperative  trading  subsidiary. 
It  is  wholly  owned  by  the  union.  While  its  primary  objective 
is  to  serve  the  member  associations  in  both  buying  and  sell- 
ing, it  also  trades  in  the  general  market.  As  a  general 
trader,  the  company  has  developed  an  extensive  barter  busi- 
ness with  the  "Central  Federation  of  Soviet-Consumers 
Unions.  M  In  general,  Japanese  textiles  are  traded  for  Russian 
coal  and  lumber. 

The  trading  company  is  interested  in  selling  in  the  United 
States  some  products  that  are  made  by  members  of  the  coop- 
erative union  and  are  prepared  to  make  all  practical  trade 
adaptations  to  fit  United  States  customers.  The  major  prod- 
ucts in  which  they  are  interested  at  present  are  handicraft 
items  and  bamboo  materials. 

The  major  handicraft  items  are  those  made  by  the  various 
women's  guilds.  These  guilds  cover  the  entire  country. 
Through  special  training  programs  the  women  are  taught  how 
to  make  many  items,  among  them  wood  products  - -plain  and 
lacquer- -needlework,  beaded  bags,  and  toys. 

The  Japan  Cooperative  Trading  Company  is  interested  in 
new  customers.  It  will  supply  an  illustrated  catalog  in  Eng- 
lish, upon  request.   The  trading  company  markup  over  the 
price  to  the  guilds  is  10  percent.    As  an  inducement  to  new 
customers,  initial  orders  of  $100  minimum  will  be  welcomed. 
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